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Starcke's views are given in the chapter on the origin of society. 
According to this writer there is no evidence of a definite primitive 
group ; the intermediate stages between animals and man have left no 
trace. That is the region of conjecture. 

At this point Espinas is introduced with his study of animal 
societies, and the lack of historic data is met by inferences from sub- 
human associations. From this ground one should infer many forms 
of society, each determined by the conditions of life. Certain fair 
inferences may be drawn. The male is predominant among animals ; 
is it probable that the first men were subject to women ? The male 
animal is jealous ; is it probable that the primitive savage would per- 
mit promiscuity ? The theory of the patriarchal family as primitive 
may not be accepted, but, on the other hand, the view that mere 
physical attractions were the sole social bond in early times is without 
proof. Even in animal societies there is a need of cooperation to 
secure food, to defend the group against attack, to enjoy sympathetic 
union. 

Spencer's theory is stated and criticised. Primitive life was 
indefinite, unstable, homogeneous. Out of this condition came by 
different routes polygamy, polyandry, levirate, marriage by capture, 
patriarchate, and governments. 

Coulanges and Ihering are cited as having made clear the religious 
and jural factors in the development of the family and the state. The 
gens is the institution which unites family and state. Society passes 
from the domestic to the political organization when the social bond 
is no longer one of blood, but of territory and common interests. 

The problem of Posada is to trace the origin of the state. His 
view is that the family and society are contemporaneous. At first they 
were confused and indeterminate, and their functions were gradually 
differentiated. But from the beginning the bond of society was more 
than sexual impulse and need of economic production. Interests of 
sympathy, sociability, and religion combined from early ages to 
cement the relationships of social life. C. R. Henderson. 



Christianity and Social Problems. By Lyman Abbott. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1896. Pp.370. 
Among the men who have led in the work of stirring the social 
conscience of the churches Dr. Abbott stands among the first. Yet 
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his view of the function of the pulpit seems to be in conflict with this 
statements for he would exclude all technical discussions of method 
from the sermon. The lecture gives occasion for more practical and 
direct application of principles. In this collection of articles the 
author traces the influence of Christianity on political, domestic, and 
industrial life, and gives an exposition of his own convictions in regard 
to the duty of the churches and of Christian citizens in these spheres 
of activity. 

The assertions about the unequal distribution of wealth (pp. 58-59) 
have been questioned by statisticians. The figures showing a startling 
increase in crime (p. 299) have been declared by Dr. F. H. Wines to be 
absolutely misleading, yet the protest is not mentioned. The census 
report is here used in a very uncritical way. 

The value of the book lies in its wide range of suggestions, its 
earnest spirit of humanity, and the stimulus it will give to a wiser direc- 
tion of the studies of preachers. C. R. Henderson. 



Endokannibalismus. By Dr. Rudolf S. Steinmetz. Reprinted 
from Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Band xxvi. 

A comparative description of cannibalism as it occurs within the 
tribe is accompanied with a tabular exhibit of the tribes practicing 
endocannibalism, the motives assigned for the practice, and the relia- 
bility of the information in each case. Lack of food, longing for meat, 
special relish for human flesh, and animistic belief, are the particular 
motives to cannibalism ; and women, children, invalids, the aged, and 
criminals are, in the main, its objects. To cannibalism the following 
negative conditions are necessary : (a) lack of meat, (i>) absence of 
aesthetic horror of the corpse, (<r) absence of fear of resentment of the 
disturbed spirit of the corpse, (d) absence of fanciful sympathy with 
the corpse, (e) absence of feeling that the act will defile the person 
eaten or his memory. All these conditions are present among the 
lower races. Primitive man must have been omnivorous ; especially in 
the first steps of his development he was obliged to refuse no suitable 
food. All motives which deter civilized men from eating human flesh 
were wanting, and only our prejudices prevent our recognition of the 
fact that some form of cannibalism has characterized lower stadia of 
human development as universally as have animism, ancestor-worship, 



